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The Problem of Germany 


Mr. Havicuurst: Are we losing or 
gaining ground in Germany? While 
the secret negotiations go on in Mos- 
cow, we continue to air-lift into Ber- 
lin and look forward to the onset of 
winter. What policy can prevent an 
eventual resort to force to solve the 
German problem? 

Pollock, why did the Russians 
blockade Berlin? 


Mr. Pottock: The present Berlin 
crisis is, in a sense, merely an intensi- 
fication of a situation which we have 
had during the whole period of the 
occupation. That is to say, we have 
always had neighborly difficulties 
within Berlin, but we have never be- 
fore had an actual and complete land 
blockade. That blockade was imposed 
by the Russians as a result of our an- 
nouncement of a currency reform for 
the western zones. 


_ Mr. Havicnurst: They had a real 
reason, then, for imposing a block- 


ade? 


Mr. Pottocx: The Russians had a 
real reason for imposing the blockade 
for a period of about a week, during 
which currency was exchanged from 
old to new in the western zones. But 
the continuance of that blockade be- 
yond that week has now become a 
matter of serious international sig- 
nificance. 


* 


Mr. Havicuurst: Schultz, how do 
you look at the Russian action in im- 


posing the blockade on Berlin? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would agree with 
Pollock that currency reform un- 
doubtedly created a situation which. 
was hard on the Russians and re- 
quired them to take some action, as 
currency reform was __ initiated. 
Whether that could have been taken 
care of in a couple of days or not I 
would hate to decide. The question 
of what are we achieving with cur- 
rency reform, from my point of view, 
is really in a somewhat narrow eco- 
nomic context. What is it really doing 
to the western German economy—to 
Bizonia? 


Mr. Pottock: First, politically, 
would you say that we caught the 
Russians unprepared by the currency 
reform? 


Mr. Scuuttz: We certainly did 
that, because we did proceed in secret 
to make our plans. We announced 
it, and we initiated it June 21. And 
the thing, of course, has repercussions 
upon the Russian area. 


Mr. Pottock: Of course, we had 
endeavored to get the Russians into 
the currency reform over a period of 
the two preceding years, but the Rus- 
sians said no. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Leaving aside the 
conflict aspect, I am inclined, you see, 
really to ask the question in its eco- 
nomic setting. Since we have wanted 
economic recovery now in western 
Europe, was currency reform a neces- 
sary condition to that recovery? I 
should say that it was. 


Mr. Pottock: That is an excellent 
point, and I should relate it not mere- 
ly to German economic recovery but 


also to the Marshall Plan. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Schultz, you re- 
turned, I think, just last week from 
Germany. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What did the 
economic situation look like in Ger- 
many at that time? 


Mr. ScHuttz: I was in western 
Germany for the first five weeks of 
currency reform, and it came almost 
to be a miracle in the way in which 
the reform did begin to get that 
economy to work. The German 
economy has been sick and listless. 
There was no incentive to work. A 
person worked two days, and he got 
enough marks to buy anything that 
was available, as his legal rations, and 
so on. Well, money suddenly became 
valuable, and people wanted to earn 
more money. It gave a real incentive 
for employment. People began to 
appear in the coal mines and else- 
where to take on additional work. 
Absenteeism dropped. This is one 


aspect. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Could they buy 
anything with the new money? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes, and the shop 
really became filled. The question is 
of course, whether they will continu: 
to stay full, since obviously a goox 
deal of this stock, you see, was hoard 
ings which now came into the opet 
and was available in the shops. 


Mr. Pottocx: Aside from the im 
mediate effect of currency reform, 
should like also to testify, as the resul 
of a two-and-a-half-week extensiv 
tour into all three of the westert 
zones, that there is no question bu 
that Germany now is, for the firs 
time since the war, beginning t 
breathe. Up to now it has only bee 
gasping. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That sound 
good to me. I was in Germany las 
fall, and I am going again nex 
month, and I expect that things wi 
look quite different. Will they also b 
different from the point of view o 
the ordinary consumer and the ord 
nary German citizen? 


Mr. Scuuttz: One expression ¢ 
this, which was made by a youn 
person who took us around in th 
ration shops, was that Germans i 
the streetcars and everywhere ha 
been talking only about food. Tw 
days after currency reform, that top’ 
was completely dropped, and the 
were all talking about money. Th 
money economy has come back, an 
with it its strength. 
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Mr. Pottock: I did not want to 
ay, of course, that Germany is a land 
lowing with milk and honey. As a 
natter of fact, it is still very much of 
in unhealthy, overcrowded slum. 
3ut, for the first time since the war, 
is I have said, it is beginning to 
reathe, and it looks as if it is moving 
orward on a normal basis. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Certainly cur- 
ency reform alone would not solve 
he economic problem in Germany. 


Mr. Scuu tz: It is not solved. Pol- 
ock has asserted just now that we 
nust get this into purview; I would 
‘ven put it stronger. You said “slum.” 
t suggests that the Germans are 
oor; there is poverty. Currency re- 
orm, in a real sense, has caused the 
Sermans to see really how poor and 
10w to do something about it. But, in 
iddition, do not forget that the Mar- 
hall Plan aid, the Hoffman program, 
he Army appropriations, and the ex- 
ra “Y” program which is being set 
up under Marshall funds are drawing 
2 huge amount of resources, raw 
naterials, food, and what have you, 
nto the Bizonia economy. It will run 
o one and three-tenths billion dol- 
ars in this coming twelve months. 


Mr. Pottock: That is very impor- 
ant to point out. Ever since the occu- 
mation began, we have been keeping 
he Germans alive by these subven- 
ions; whereas in the case of the 
Soviet Union and the case of the 
‘trench Republic, instead of aiding 
he economy, they have both lived 
ff the economy of their two zones. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I take it that 
these subventions now are going to 
do more than just keep the economy 
turning over. There is going to be 
real recovery. 


Mr. Scnuttz: Our aim is to get 
economic recovery. This is one of the 
objectives which is crystal clear. 
There is no doubt about that. It is 
true of the group in Berlin, Mr. Clay 
and his staff; it is true in the Hoffman 
group; it is true in national policy, as 
we find it in so many contexts—we 
are now really set on trying to get 
economic recovery. And currency re- 
form was one of the first necessary 
conditions. We are putting these 
huge resources in. The Germans have 
had a big crop. We set the mark so 
that it rather protects the German 
economy in the short period. All this 


is contributing. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Has this solved 
all our problems? In other words, 
now that the economic problem is on 
the way to being solved, is the Ger- 
man problem pretty well toward 
solution? 


Mk. ScHuttz: You are pointing to 
problems beyond the economic. I 
should say that it does not even solve 
the economic in its entirety. There is 
now a serious matter of fitting Ger- 
man prices and price structure back 
into the world price structure. That 
happens to be the problem on which 
I was working. There is the problem 
of keeping the mark stable—of not 
having another inflation. There is 
serious threat that that may occur. 
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There is the problem of the inequities 
which the war has left, and whether 
those can be corrected with a capital 
levy. And there are many others. But 
they are the normal problems, in 
some sense, which are associated with 
our economy once the money econ- 
omy is viable—with the inflation we 
have at home. 


Mr. Pottocx: But those are prob- 
lems which cannot be taken by the 
occupation powers themselves but 
should be taken by the Germans. 
And what we have had along that 
line, so far, has been essentially a 
bureaucratic administration by Ger- 
mans acting under military-govern- 
ment instructions or advice. 

To move on to a much higher and 
more important level, does it not be- 
come necessary that the Germans de- 
velop a governmental framework into 
which this economy can be fitted and 
in which it can be controlled? 


Mr. Scuuttz: As you put the ques- 
tion, I presume my own beliefs would 
give a positive answer. I would say 
“Yes.” I was surprised at the rapidity 
with which policy decisions were be- 
ing transferred to Germans in the 
Frankfurt case. I was really amazed. 
Let us take just the example of de- 
controlling. While I was there, the 
Germans began to decontrol. They 
decontrolled practically all the indus- 
trial goods, except steel and coal. 
They decontrolled in food and agri- 
culture a third to two-fifths of the 
areas, some of which were explosive. 


Mr. Pottocx: The Germans knew 
how to do that, did they not? 


Mr. Scuutrz: They may ‘have 
been running too fast, but our view 
apparently was to let them make their 


own mistakes in this area, and we 


were not overruling the decisions. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is, we are 
encouraging Germany to get back a 
considerable measure of self-govern 
ment, and so we are also attempting 
to make progress on the politica 
front, I take it. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This raises all sort: 
of issues, which are particularly ir 
Mr. Pollock’s field, of whether thi: 
does mean self-government. Do these 
Germans who come in there t 
Frankfurt and sit on the economi 
council represent a political process 
or are they a few people who emerg: 
and who are, in a sense, “collaborat 
ing” with the occupying powers: 
Whom do they reflect, the powers 0: 
Germany? These questions I canno 
answer in full. I have doubts tha 
they have many roots in Germa 
political life, because there is no ac 
tive political life at the moment, as 
see it. 


Mr. Pottock: Contrary to man 
doubters, I should say that we hav 
had a policy in Germany which ha 
not been a War Department policy o 
merely a State Department policy 
but an American policy laid down a 
Potsdam, stated again by Mr. Byrne 
in his Stuttgart speech, and now cor 
ing out in the recent London agret 
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nents. In all those basic state papers 
we have indicated that it was our in- 
ention and desire to redevelop Ger- 
many upon a democratic and federal- 
stic basis. And although we ourselves 
ave worked in our zone with con- 
siderable success along this line, we 
ould not have complete success until 
his program applied to all Germany. 
Now, I think, we have moved one 
tep further by having our program 
ipplied and agreed to by two other 
owers, and therefore applicable to 
he three western zones. In other 
words, at long last, we are now mov- 
ng forward on a broader basis than 
ur OWN Zone to give the Germans re- 
sponsible self-government, subject al- 
ways to the overriding authority of 
he occupying powers in certain essen- 


ial fields. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is an opti- 
mistic report, and I am satisfied that 
t is true so far as it goes. But here we 
ire with a crisis in Berlin. What is 
he difficulty? What is the political 
lifficulty ? 


'Mr. Scuuttz: To go back to the 
ery beginning of our comments here, 
ve said that the currency reform, in a 
ense, brought the thing to a head in 
3erlin. I assume that that is a fact, 
Ithough we do not know the motives 
f the Russians in any sense, so that 
ve are just guessing, I suppose. But 
ve are getting recovery in western 
sermany, we will agree, for reasons 
vhich include currency reform. 


Mr. Pottocx: And I would add 
that we are also getting political re- 
construction in western Germany. 


Mr. Scuut7z: In western Germany 
per se? 


Mr. Pottock: Yes. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would like to put 
the question, though, of whether 
there is a price attached to this recov- 
ery or reconstruction of western Ger- 
many. I think that there is a price. 
That price includes the economic re- 
sources which we are putting in. We 
are voting those; we are doing it con- 
sciously; we made that decision in 
the Marshall Plan. We are doing it in 
the Army appropriations. Another 
part of the price is the Berlin crisis. 
We have already touched on that. 
Did currency reform set off the Berlin 
crisis, and was this too high a price 
to pay? Still another price is whether 
we are, in fact, by this process split- 
ting Germany and are therefore in 
the position of carrying the onus of 
that development. 


Mr. Pottocx: Of course, the Rus- 
sians, with their rather effective prop- 
aganda, which seems to reach this 
country quite as well as anywhere 
else, try to make everybody believe 
that we are splitting Germany. As a 
matter of fact, the Russians rolled 
down the Iron Curtain something 
over two years ago, and Germany 
has been split and very badly divided 
ever since. We have been trying to 
pick up the pieces of what remains 
and spell it out into some kind of a 
coherent plan. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: But, Pollock, the 
decision to set up a western Germany, 
a Frankfurt government, is that not a 
part of the splitting process? Now, 
we may have been pushed into it, you 
may well argue, and the Russians 
may well be using propaganda to 
make their point. But, looking at it in 
some historical sense, looking back, 
let us say, twenty years from now, 
might this not be seen to represent a 
part of the splitting process in which 
we had taken the initiative? 


Mr. Pottock: No, it would not. 
It is a logical development from the 
refusal of the Russians from the be- 
ginning to play the kind of coopera- 
tive game that they agreed to play at 
the Potsdam Conference. As I indi- 
cated in the beginning, the Russians 
have been taking things out of Ger- 
many. We had to put things into 
Germany merely to keep them alive. 
That process could not go on in- 
definitely. We gradually had to 
assume responsibility for the British 
zone, and now for the French zone. 
And, paying the bill, we had to begin 
to say that there had to be an end to 
this subvention policy. And, there- 
fore, we had to get some kind of an 
agreement by which the Germans 
could begin to be taken off our backs. 
That, of course, was the rationale be- 
hind the London Conference. The 
point, however, is that the London 
Conference has now given us a new 
legal basis, including the French, on 
which to go forward. This is the first 


time that we have had the French on 
such a basis.1 


1On June 7, 1948, the Western power: 
announced a formal plan for western Ger- 
many. This plan provided for a federa' 
German government under supervision 0! 
the Western powers, by early next year. I 
called for creation of an international au 
thority for the Ruhr which would fit Ruh: 
production into the European Recovery Pro: 
gram. This agreement was issued at the con: 
clusion of informal discussions on Germany 
among representatives of the United States 
the United Kingdom, France, and the three 
Benelux countries. The recommendation 
were submitted to the respective govern 
ments. They said, in part: 


“II. ROLE OF THE GERMAN ECON 
OMY IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
AND CONTROL OF THE RUHR 


“(A) As stated in the communiqué o 
March 6 it had been agreed that for th 
political and economic well-being of th 
countries of western Europe and of a demo 
cratic Germany, there must be a close assc 
ciation of their economic life. This clos 
association, which will enable Germany t 
contribute to and participate in Europea 
recovery, has been insured by the inclusio 
on April 16 of the Combined Zone an 
French Zone in the organization for Eurc 
pean Economic Cooperation as full mem 
bers. 

“(B) It was agreed to recommend tk 
establishment of an international authorit 
for the control of the Ruhr in which tk 
United States, the United Kingdom, Franc 
the Benelux countries, and Germany wou! 
participate, and which does not involve tk 
political separation of the Ruhr area fro: 
Germany. It does, however, contempla 
control of distribution of coal, coke, ar 
steel of the Ruhr in order that, on the os 
hand, industrial concentration in that ar: 
shall not become an instrument of aggressic 
and, on the other, will be able to make : 
contribution to all countries participatis 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Yes, but this is for 
western Germany. 


Mr. Pottock: This is for western 
Germany. But eastern Germany is 
10t excluded under the terms of the 
London agreements. Eastern Ger- 


mn a European cooperative economic pro- 
yam, including, of course, Germany itself. 
4 draft agreement containing the provisions 
or its establishment is attached as Annex 
[omitted]. This agreement is to be con- 
luded by the United States, the United 
<ingdom, and France as occupying powers. 
Moreover, the Benelux countries are to be 
ully associated with the preparation of the 
nore detailed agreement provided for in 
Article 12, and are to be consulted as to the 
ime when the authority begins to exercise 
ts functions. 

“(C) Arising out of the discussions on the 
Ruhr, it has been recommended that the 
srinciple of nondiscrimination against for- 
ign interests in Germany be reafirmed and 
hat each government should promptly study 
he problem of safeguarding foreign inter- 
sts in order that there may be subsequently 
stablished as soon as possible an intergov- 
mmental group to review the question 
ind make recommendations to their goy- 
rnments. 


Tl. EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 
OF GERMANY 


(A) Further consideration has been 
riven by all delegates to the problem of the 
volution of the political and economic 
ganization of Germany. They recognize, 
aking into account the present situation, 
hat it is necessary to give the German people 
he opportunity to achieve, on the basis of a 
ree and democratic form of government, 
he eventual re-establishment of German 
nity, at present disrupted. In these circum- 
tances they have reached the conclusion 
hat it would be desirable that the German 
eople in the different States should now be 


many could come into this arrange- 
ment as it could have come into even 
Bizonia if it had wanted to. 


Mr. Scuurrz: But the facts, I. 
think, are something as follows, are 
they not? There is this fact that we 


free to establish for themselves the political 
organization and institutions which will en- 
able them to assume those governmental 
responsibilities which are compatible with 
the minimum requirements of occupation 
and control and which ultimately will en- 
able them to assume full governmental 
responsibility. The delegates consider that 
the people in the States will wish to estab- 
lish a constitution with provisions which 
will allow all the German States to subscribe 
as Soon as circumstances permit. 

“Therefore, the delegates have agreed to 
recommend to their governments that the 
Military Governors should hold a joint 
meeting with the Ministers-President of the 
Western Zone in Germany. At this meeting 
the Ministers-President will be authorized to 
convene a Constituent Assembly in order to 
prepare a Constitution for the approval of 
the participating States. 

“Delegates to this Constituent Assembly 
will be chosen in each of the States in ac- 
cordance with procedure and regulations to 
be determined by the legislative bodies of 
the individual States. 

“The Constitution should be such as to 
enable the Germans to play their part in 
bringing to an end the present division of 
Germany, not by the reconstitution of a cen- 
tralized Reich but by means of a federal 
form of government which adequately pro- 
tects the rights of the respective States, and 
which at the same time provides for ade- 
quate central authority and which guaran- 
tees the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual. 

“Tf the Constitution as prepared by the 
Constituent Assembly does not conflict with 
these general principles, the Military Gover- 
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have decided to achieve economic re- 
covery in western Germany. We are 
doing so. We are doing a remarkable 
job, in my opinion. We have decided 
to try to achieve self-government or a 
type or kind of government unifying 


nors will authorize its submissions for rati- 
fication by the people in the respective 
States. 

“At the meeting with the Military Gover- 
nors the Ministers-President will also be 
authorized to examine the boundaries of 
the several States in order to determine what 
modifications might be proposed to the 
Military Governors for the purpose of 
creating a definitive system which is satis- 
factory to the peoples concerned. 

“(B) Further discussions have taken place 
between the United States, United King- 
dom, and French delegations on measures 
for coordinating economic policies and prac- 
tices in the Combined Zone and the French 
Zone. Agreed recommendations have been 
reached on the joint conduct and control of 
the external trade of the whole area. It has 
been recognized that a complete economic 
merger of the two areas cannot effectively 
take place until further progress has been 
made in establishing the necessary German 
institutions common to the entire area.... 


“GENERAL PROVISION 


“The United States, United Kingdom, 
and French delegates reiterated the firm 
views of their Governments that there could 
not be any general withdrawal of their 
forces from Germany until the peace of 
Europe is secured and without prior con- 
sultation, During this period there should 
be no general withdrawal of the forces of 
occupation of the United States, France, or 
the United Kingdom without prior consulta- 
tion. It was further recommended that the 
Governments concerned should consult if 
any of them should consider that there was 
a danger of resurgence of German military 


in some unified fashion these western 
parts—Trizonia; and you would say 
that we are achieving a good deal 
there, and I would accept your word. 
But those two.achievements, of neces- 
sity, brought about in large part, did 


power or of the adoption by Germany of 
a policy of aggression. 


“MEASURES DURING THE PERIOD IN WHICH 
THE OCCUPYING POWERS RETAIN 
SUPREME AUTHORITY IN GERMANY 

“The prohibitions on the German armed 
forces and the German General Staff as con- 
tained in Four-Power Agreements were re- 
affirmed, as well as the exercise of controls 
by the Military Governors with respect to 
disarmament and demilitarization, level of 
industry, and certain aspects of scientific re- 
search. To insure the maintenance of dis- 
armament and demilitarization in the inter- 
ests of security, the three Military Governors 
should set up a Military Security Board in 
the Western Zones of Germany to carry 
out the proper inspections and make the 
necessary recommendations to the Military 
Governors, who decide the action to be 
taken. 


“MEASURES AFTER THE PERIOD IN WHICH 
THE OCCUPYING POWERS RETAIN 
SUPREME AUTHORITY IN GERMANY 

“Tt was affirmed that Germany must not 
again be permitted to become an aggressive 
power and that, prior to the general with- 
drawal of the forces of occupation, agree- 
ment will be reached among the Govern- 
ments concerned with respect to necessary 
measures of demilitarization, disarmament 
and control of industry and with respect tc 
occupation of key areas. Also there should 
be a system of inspection to insure the main: 
tenance of the agreed provisions of Germar 
disarmament and demilitarization. 

“The present recommendations, which ir 
no way preclude and on the contrary shoulc 
facilitate eventual four-power agreement ot 
the German problem, are designed to solve 
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hey not, the crisis in Berlin? You 


tarted out by saying that it was the 
urrency reform that brought it to a 
ead. 


Mr. Pottock: It is a question, as I 
ee it, of whether it is the chicken or 
he egg. I was maintaining that we 
vere forced to set up an organization 
n western Germany because the Rus- 
ians, more than two years ago, had 
lrawn the Iron Curtain and set up an 
ganization in their zone. Now I 
ontend that they split Germany, and 
vhat we are doing is merely adjust- 
ng to an actual situation with which 
ve are confronted. 


Mr. Havicuourst: It is of some im- 
ortance to ask what the Germans 
hink about this question of splitting 
sermany. Whom do they credit or 
ame with the act of splitting Ger- 
many? 


Mr. Pottiocx: I think that the Ger- 
nans are quite clear about that. They 
lame the Russians. They know that 
t is the Russians who have pre- 
ented the implementation of the 
otsdam Agreement by which Ger- 


he urgent political and economic problems 
rising out of the present situation in Ger- 
any. Because of the previous failure to 
sach comprehensive four-power decisions 
n Germany, the measures recommended 
jark a step forward in the policy which 
1e€ powers represented at these talks are 
etermined to follow with respect to the 
sonomic reconstruction of western Europe, 
ycluding Germany, and with respect to the 
stablishment of a basis for the participation 
f a democratic Germany in the community 
f free peoples... .” 


many was to be treated as an eco- 
nomic unity, and they know that the 
moves which are now being taken in 
western Germany are for the purpose 
of developing Germany along demo- 
cratic lines and keeping Germany 
from being fitted into the Communist 
pattern. The Germans, I think, un- 
derstand that very clearly. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Is that consistent 
with the reluctance that you found in 
the Germans whom you called to- 
gether to set up something like a con- 
stitution, or procedure to determine 
a constitution, for western Germany? 


Mk. Pottock: I disagree with you, 
Schultz. I did not find that reluctance. 
I happen to have talked to all the re- 
sponsible, top Germans in all the 
western zones, and I found no such 
reluctance. In fact, I found great 
eagerness on their part to get rid of 
the present administrative mecha- 
nism and move on to a much higher 
level of government, such as has been 
proposed in the London agreements. 
It is not true, in other words, as has 
been contended, that the Germans 
are refusing to cooperate with the 
London agreements. I can document 
that if it is necessary. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But the fact still re- 
mains that they chose to quibble over 
the words which really involve gov- 
ernment or not government. 


Mr. Pottocx: Who chose? 


Mr. Scuuttz: The Germans did 
not want to write a constitution. 
Everything they wanted was provi- 
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sional. I did not see the documents; I 
saw the press reports in our own area 
and in our own zone, and those which 
were a part of the scene which had 
come back to the States. We may 
have been misinformed on this. 


Mk. Pottocx: I would not say that 
you were misinformed. I would 
simply say that there does not seem 
to be a complete bit of information 
indicating that the whole London 
program was the logical outcome of 
our failure up to that point to get a 
workable government for the three 
zones which would be a satisfactory 
framework for economic recovery. 
The Germans desire that. Now, 
when it came to saying, “Is it going 
to be A, or is it going to be B?” the 
Germans, naturally, are trying to get 
the best kind of an arrangement out 
of the three Western powers that they 
can get. But the record will show that 
eleven of the ministers present went 
along. We sometimes forget the cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
operating... 


Mr. Scnuttz: Sure, sure. 


Mr. Pottock: ... first from the 
British, first from the French, per- 
haps some from our side, how they 
are pulled by party bickering, how 
they are worried by the Berlin crisis. 
Despite all that, they did indicate 
their complete willingness to work 
with us within the terms of the Lon- 
don agreements. 


Mr. Havicnurst: Would it be a 
fair statement to say that nobody— 


neither the Russians nor the Ameri- 
cans nor the German office-holders— 
wants the onus for splitting Ger- 
many? 


Mr. Pottock: Precisely. It is also 
true to say that the Germans are 
anxious to have their country unified, 
and I think that, three years after the 
war, it is a reasonable expectation that 
we must be approaching the time 
when there can be a treaty of peace 
which will define what Germany is. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I keep coming back 
to this very simple belief: Now that 
we have achieved economic recovery, 
or set the stage for economic recovery, 
what are we going to do with it? 
How are we going to use it in the 
total context? Was it necessary to get 
the separation? Are we getting in this 
process the self-government, and, in 
turn, does this leave us with a posi. 
tion in which we in a sense are fore. 
ing the decisions, which are not really 
viable, once the force is out of the 
scene? 


Mr. Pottocx: We simply recog 
nized the situation which existed anc 
have proceeded to develop a frame 
work which would protect the inter 
ests of the western zones and the pow 
ers occupying those western zones 
In other words, we had come to : 
point where the Russians had alread 
acted, where their economy wa 
effectively tied into the Russian econ 
omy, and we were left in the positios 
of pouring money into German 
while the Russians took it out. Tha 
had to stop. And although obviousl 
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ou can contend—anybody can— 
hat this present organization is a 
emporary and transitional one (I 
ertainly hope that it is, because I do 
ot think that this is a solution of the 
serman problem), I think that we 
ire merely moving in the direction of 
fetting a solution of the German 
sroblem. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Pollock, do you 
elieve that our political objectives in 
his situation are essentially those of 
vorking out our relations with Rus- 
ia in Europe—in other words, that 
sermany is a pawn in American- 
Russian relations? Or are we work- 
mg toward the development of a 
sroductive and democratic German 
ation which will in the end be able 
0 solve its own problems and assist 
n the solution of Europe’s problems? 


Mr. Pottocx: I would answer that 
yery directly by saying that we are 
yery anxious to develop a democratic, 
elf-governing Germany. But, unfor- 
unately, owing to the disagreements 
‘rom the Russians, we have been un- 
ible to get a four-power agreement 
for the solution of Germany, so that 
yt the moment Germany is, as it has 
seen, in Mr. Byrnes’s words in Stutt- 
yart, a pawn among the great powers. 
Here we are disagreeing in the Ger- 
man area in front of the Germans— 
2 most unedifying spectacle. But I 
insist that we are not responsible 
for it.? 


2Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, in 
1 statement of United States policy on Ger- 
nany, delivered at Stuttgart, Germany, on 


Mr. Havicuurst: We are certain- 
ly disagreeing in the newspapers and 
in our country with respect to Ger- 
many. For example, there seems to be 
some disagreement as to what we 
should do about Berlin. Some people 
are arguing that we should get out 
of Berlin reasonably soon. What is 
your position on that? 


Mr. Potrock: It should be very 
clear from what I have said before— 
and I do not want to be doing all the 
talking here—that we certainly 
should stay in Berlin. I think that it 
is necessary to hold our position there 
firmly at all costs, because, if we did 
otherwise, we would jeopardize the 
whole structure and accomplish- 
ments, to which we have referred, 
which we have made in the postwar 
period, and I think that we would 
ruin the Marshall Plan. 


Mr. ScHuttz: I am really quite 
disturbed by all this, and it is hard to 
put one’s hands on what really is in- 
volved, and I, in a sense, repeat. We 
have made real progress in the nar- 
row sense—in the narrow sense of 
getting a viable economy to start. I 
suspect that we have made real prog- 
ress within western Germany’s polit- 
ical self-government procedures. They 
may well be coming to the forefront. 
I am somewhat skeptical there. But 


September 6, 1946, said: “It is not in the 
interest of the German people or in the 
interest of world peace that Germany should 
become a pawn or a partner in a military 
struggle for power between the East and the 
West....” 
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when we take the broader political 
picture.... 


Mr. Pottocx: You are an econo- 
mist, and I am a political scientist. . . 


Mk. Scuut7z: Right! 


Mr. Pottock: ... and I will say 
that we have made progress. 


Mr. Scuutrz: As a layman and a 
citizen, I have doubt that I like the 
progress which I see in process. I do 
not like it for a number of reasons. I 
do not like the way which we have 
pressured the British and the French 
and others into it. I do not like it, be- 
cause I think that in a couple of years 
the Germans will be in a position to 
bargain both ends against the mid- 
dle—the East against the West. I do 
not see it really putting the larger 
issue of the Russian-American prob- 
lem, as it is involved in this whole 
Central European scene, into focus. I 
think that we have gotten politically 
onto details. They are small details— 
the details of getting this viable west- 
ern Germany—and I do not see an 
answer on ahead, I am afraid that we 
are going to come out in a year or two 
with a Germany which really plays 
East against West. And we are not 
giving any thought to that problem. 
I do not know how we can control it, 
take account to avoid it, but there it is 
coming. 


Mr. Pottock: On the contrary, I 
think that we are not playing with 
small details. I think that we are 
definitely now face to face with a 
fundamental decision. Berlin is not 


just the people in Berlin; Berlin is no 
just the center of Allied discussion: 
Berlin has now become a symbol. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes, of course it has 
I agree. 


Mr. Pottock: If we retreat from 
Berlin, we simply give up. We might 
as well get out of Germany; we 
might as well get out of Europe. Not 
only would we leave as hostages tc 
fortune all those loyal Germans whe 
have been working with us in Berlin 
to develop a democratic system but 
we would also put the whole German 
progress in the western zones in 


jeopardy. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We do not have 
time really to get to this basic issue 
And I can accept everything which 
you have said, but certainly we do not 
want to make the issue that of getting 
a land corridor to Berlin. That is not 
what is important in the broad polit. 
ical problem which is on us, as we are 
involved in a power sense in centra! 


Europe. 


Mr. Pottock: But that is a means 
to an end. If you will tell me how we 
can get the Russians to agree to any 
thing which does not jeopardize ous 
progress, I should be very glad te 
agree to it. 


Mr. Scnuttz: Yes, but it seems tc 
me that, as a political scientist, tha 
is precisely why you ought to give mc 
some light. How can we do it? We 
must do it. 
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Mr. Pottocx: I have been watch- 
ing the Russians for about three years, 
and I cannot give you any light. And 
that is why the discussions are now 
going on in Moscow to determine if 
there is really a basis of agreement. 
And so far as I am concerned, I hope 
that in those discussions we are not 
entering them by saying we have to 
give up this in order to induce the 
Russians to come in. The fact of the 
matter is, we have given up every- 
thing to date. We are stark naked. 
We have not even our shirt to give up 
in another conference, and I am 
opposed to any further concessions 
along that line. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But where do you 
come out? You see, really in sub- 
stance, I am saying that we are mak- 
ing this great achievement very suc- 
cessfully, I think, on the economic 


side, but I feel very uneasy in what 
you have said on the political side. 


Mr. Havicuurst: In summing up 
our agreements and disagreements, I 
would say that we appear to agree 
that we are making real progress in 
the economic sphere in Germany. 
With agreements among Great 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A., we 
are assisting western Germany to- 
ward a modified prewar development 
of production, which is essential to 
the recovery of western Europe. At 
the same time there has been some 
real advance in getting effective Ger- 
man self-government, without which 
we cannot hope for peace. But we 
are much less certain as to where these 
present successes will lead us in our 
relations with Russia and where they 
will carry us in terms of the general 
problem of Europe. 


ga 
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